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DISCUSSIONS. 



GOD IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. REMARKS ON CANON LOW'S 

ARTICLE. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to find myself in agreement on all main points 
with a theologian of Canon George J. Low's rank, a man of high standing in his 
own, the Episcopal Church, and just recently marked out for distinction by a Pres- 
byterian university (Queen's University, of Kingston, Canada), which has conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. He scarcely takes an excep- 
tion to any essential proposition of mine and goes so far as to concede in substance 
the symbolical significance of Church dogmas. He says : 

"After all, it is a comfort to think that all who hold ' the Religion of Science ' 
"can come to a consensus on the scheme exhibited by Dr. Carus. We all believe 
"in God the Father — we all cry, ' Nearer my God, to Thee ! ' We all hold (p. 425) 
"that 'God is not only the Father, but also the Son. . . . God is not only the 
" Logos as the world-order but also the Logos that has become flesh.' 

' ' These are the great truths : these, however much the ' wise and prudent ' 
"may speculate as to the mode, are the truths that have all along been 'revealed 
"unto babes' (3 Matt. xi. 25) ; in babes' language perhaps, but that was needful. 
"The 'babes,' physical and intellectual, must ever form the vast proportion of 
"mankind; the 'wise and prudent' — the profounder thinkers — must always be 
' ' the few. Is it not well, then, that we should have a popular and conventional 
' ' terminology in religion for the ' babes,' even if we adopt an academic terminology 
' ' to satisfy the ' wise and prudent ' ? In other words, must we not have, always 
"an exoteric as well as an esoteric presentment of religion? Especially as they 
"both mean the same thing; they both bear the same message, whether to the 
" wise and prudent or to the babes: 'God so loved the world that He sent His 
"Son."' 

There are minor points on which I would take exception to Canon Low, but I 
shall merely mention them without discussion, for they are mere side-issues, on 
which I trust we shall easily come to an agreement. 

Language is not poor. It is true that language employs allegories and imagery; 
it represents the intangible by tangible similes. But that is natural and necessary 
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Language transcends the sensory by imparting to it a spiritual significance. That 
is the method of language and so long as we can use language both for depicting all 
the realities of life including its spiritual truths and for communicating our highest 
and best thoughts to others, it cannot be regarded as poor. In my opinion language 
is rich. Think of its simple means consisting of a limited number of sounds ; yet 
these sounds can become the vehicle of all the spiritual wealth of mankind. It is 
true that we sometimes — nay frequently, and always when our souls expand in spir- 
itual growth, feel the dearth of new words to express the new thoughts and ideals 
budding in our hearts. In such a condition, it is true, we feel the poverty of lan- 
guage — but that is only the poverty of our language, not of language. A new ex- 
pression is needed and, if the same need is felt by others, it will be found. A word 
will be invented to describe the new thought, and he who has felt its thrill and has 
become familiar with the connotation of the new term will be stirred by its sound 
and will rejoice at the power of the word. Words are the most potent realities in 
life, and the significance of words, if they express truths, is possessed of a pre-exist- 
ence which has been from the beginning. The significance of language, the mean- 
ing of the word — i. e., of truth, which is the soul of the word, — is divine ; it is eter- 
nal ; it is the creative law shaping the world, the logic of facts ; the raison d'etre 
in the evolution of worlds. It is in and with God, being God Himself. And God 
becomes incarnate when the right expression is found for a truth. 

This is good Christian doctrine and I believe that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel meant what he said : 

" In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and God was 
the word." 

The word, viz., the significance of sounds or the truth conveyed in language, 
although not a material thing, is a reality ; it is the most powerful reality in life ; 
it is God incarnate. 

The message which the Fourth Gospel proclaims to the world, is that of the 
incarnation of the word. Of what use is God to us (God in any sense), unless he 
finds a dwelling-place in our bosom ? The order of nature is a Moloch that merci- 
lessly crushes whatever happens to conflict with its forces ; but it becomes benefi- 
cial and its curses change into blessings, as soon as it is understood. This explains 
the truth of Christ's word : " No one comes to the Father except through me." It 
is through the word, through the comprehension of nature's laws, that we learn to 
appreciate the divinity of the cosmic order. 

Here Matthew Arnold's famous formula fails to be satisfactory that ' ' God is 
the power not ourselves that makes for righteousness." The philosophical signifi- 
cance of Christianity consists in the idea that God must be " a power in ourselves 
that makes for righteousness " God's divinity appears only in his incarnation as 
love, hope, charity, mercy, goodwill, in a word as moral endeavor. He only who 
sees the son, sees the father. Inquire into the laws of nature, and it may be that, 
considering the ruthless cruelty of its arrangements, you will turn away from life 
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with disgust ; but feel the thrill of human sympathies and ideal aspirations, and 
you will find a purpose in existence ; you will find a field of duties, you will find 
life worth living. 

Man is essentially (as Noire' said) a speaking animal, and man's rationality is 
an incarnation of those eternalities of existence which we call the cosmic order. 
Man is divine, and the morally perfect man, the man who embodies the universal- 
ity of reason as goodwill toward all, is God incarnate. His is the logos that has 
become flesh. 

Life in itself is mere activity ; but spirit is activity guided by reason. Reason, 
through language becomes incarnate in life, and thus spiritual life is begotten ; for 
what is spirit but the rationality of life. Spirit is not a being endowed with lan- 
guage but language itself is spirit. Says Christ : ' ' The words which I speak they 
are life and they are spirit." 

Now the contention is frequently made that words or thoughts are realities 
only when living beings pronounce or think them ; while we ought to bear in mind 
that words — if expressing a truth — are realities which exist for ever and aye. Canon 
Low says : 

' ' That ' i + 1 = 2 is eternally true, though matter had never existed, ' may be 
' ' demurred to. For when we think or speak of i or 2, we must needs ask, one 
' ' what ? or two what ? The more appropriate formula would seem to be o + o = o 
or oX (anything whatever) is still =0." 

This is the echo of the old nominalistic school, which regards the word as an 
empty sound, a mere flatus vocis, a convenient mode of expression without any 
objective significance. We must insist on the significance of the word and on the 
actual value of abstract truths. If the sentence + 0=0 be true, the other propo- 
sition 2 X 2 = 4 is not less true. Canon Low would have the absolute truth of the 
purely formal sciences restricted to the zero equations + 0=0, oroXo=o; but 
the history as well as the philosophy of mathematics will reveal the remarkable 
fact that zero is an abstraction of much higher complexity and involving greater 
difficulties than concrete figures. There are, or at least there have been, mathe- 
maticians who hold the theory that while all the figures are real, nought is nothing, 
chimerical and unreal. Bear in mind that zero finds its counterpart in infinitude, 
and while neither zero nor infinitude are concrete things, they are symbols of real 
significance which serve to reveal important truths. Think only of such equa- 
tions as 

— = o ; — = 00 ; logi = o ; a" (viz. , any number to the zero power) = 1 . 
00 o 

All equations and propositions are mere instances of rationality itself, which is pos- 
sessed of an intrinsic necessity. Even if there were no material existence, if we 
could annihilate all the milky ways with all they contain, the purely formal truths 
would remain as true as ever. They are not substances, they are not things in 
themselves, they are not essences of any kind ; but they are true and they are in- 
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trinsically necessary. Nor are they only true in the numberless concrete instances 
of facts, but also abstractly ; and their application comprises the world of figures 
as well as the realm of the zero. 

It is through the facts of experience alone that we become acquainted with the 
world of the superreal, of the laws of form, of intrinsically necessary relations, of 
uniformities, of the eternal as underlying the transient phenomena of sense-experi- 
ence. The supersensible is given in the forms of the sensory world, but it exists 
independently of any single fact and also of the sum total of all single facts as 
absolute truth, as intrinsic necessity, as eternal law (or whatever you may call it). 

The thoughtful among the theologians of the present day are powerfully 
touched by the monistic tendencies of the age, and the oneness of science and re- 
ligion begins to make itself felt. The sentiment finds expression in prose as well 
as in rhymes, both in the pulpit and in the pews, in sermons and in hymns. The 
following anonymous lines are a faithful expression of this conception : 

"God is Love," and God is Beauty ; 

God is Music, Truth, and Light ; 
God is Hope and God is Duty ; 

God is Morning, Noon, and Night ; 
God is Joy and God is Sorrow ; 

God is Pleasure, God is Pain ; 
God is Yesterday and Morrow ; 

God is Loss and God is Gain. 

' ' God is Patience, Trust, and Trial ; 

God is Waiting, God is Zest ; 
God is Promise and Denial ; 

Purity, and Peace, and Rest ; 
God is Star, and Mount, and Valley ; 

God is River, Lake, and Sea ; 
God is Field and Crowded Alley ; 

God, the Lily on the Lea. 

' ' God is Body, God is Spirit ; 

God is Whole and God is Part ; 
God is Word and All Who Hear It, 

God is Mind and Soul and Heart ; 
God is all things that he sendeth 

To the creatures of his love ; 
Sun and storm he wisely blendeth 

Earth below and sky above, 
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The New York Sun publishes, under the date of May 27, 1898, the following 
item •} 

" The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn preached last Sunday a sermon in 
" which he gave a history of a change which has taken place in his theological 
' ' views during the last thirty or forty years, intimating that it represents a change 
"which has become extensive in the world of orthodoxy. 

"He said that he began by believing in a personal God, Who 'dwelt on a 
"great white throne surrounded by His angels,' Who made the world and ruled it 
" as a King over men,' and Who ' sent His Son into the world to bear the penalty ' 
"of men's violation of His law, 'and let men go free.' Dr. Abbott believed then 
"in salvation and the resurrection as taught in the Christian theology. 

"His feeling and conviction, however, have changed radically. Now God is 
" to him 'in nature and its indwelling force ' ; the ' one underlying cause. ' He rec- 
' ' ognises no longer ' a radical distinction between the natural and supernatural ; 
"the natural is supernatural, and the supernatural is natural.' Creation is 'a con- 
" tinuous process.' ' Universally and continually creating,' God is ' not ruling over 
"creatures, but in them.' 'Christ is the condition of salvation, because Christ is 
"God coming into human life. Incarnation is no longer an episode standing by 
"itself.' 'Little by little God made Himself known to men, until at last He came 
"into one incomparable life. ' 

"Finally Dr. Abbott says that he ' no longer looks forward to a great day of 
' ' resurrection. ' ' We are all in process of resurrection. ' ' Death goes from the 
' ' cradle to the grave, and resurrection goes along with it. ' ' Every spring is a new 
' ' creation. ' 'The flowers that bloomed in Eden were not more created by the fiat 
"of Jehovah than those on this pulpit.' 'If your soul leaves the body, the body 
' ' crumbles and dies ; so if God were drawn from the universe it would become 
"dust.' 

As the pews are always more illiberal than the pulpit, the New York Sun adds 
the following comment : 

"Dr. Abbott undertook to distinguish this from pantheism, but no such dis- 
"tinction is possible. His creed eliminates wholly the personality of God, and 
"makes of Him only a force in nature. 'There is,' he says, 'only one law and 
' ' force — God. ' That of itself is a very good definition of pantheism. His God is 
' ' without the element of personality, and his Christ is only this ' one law and force ' 
"coming into 'one incomparable life.' He does not speak of affection extending to 
" God as a personal Being, and what he says of the Incarnation takes away from 
' ' Christ all divine character, making Him human only. 

' ' Such is the pantheistic creed confessed publicly by a Congregational minister 
" of this time." 



1 This extract may not be reliable, for it is compiled by one who is greatly dis- 
satisfied with Dr. Abbott's sermon. 
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Judging by the reputation of Dr. Lyman Abbott, we are inclined to believe 
that the famous successor of Beecher is not more pantheistic than we. There is, of 
course, a truth in pantheism, but pantheism as an identification of God and the 
All is wrong. There is a oneness but no sameness. But it is natural that one 
who has never been confronted with the philosophical problem of the existence 
of God will regard any solution offered by a thoughtful man as pure atheism, or as 
pantheism. 

God is not a being, not a concrete individual, not an ego, thinking successive 
thoughts, yet He is a systematic whole, an organised entirety, a body 1 of omnipres- 
ent eternalities and necessities, bearing all the features that condition the ration- 
ality of personal beings and giving character to the world-order as well as being 
the standard of measurement for the moral ideals of all living creatures. God is 
distinct from the sum total of concrete existences. He is not a pantheistic All- 
Being, but the truly supernatural Allhood of all existence, including all possible 
existences. p. c. 



1,1 Body, " not in the sense of a material object, but in the sense of a system. 



